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FOREWORD 


This is the fourth in a series of studies of The Legis- 
lative Process in Alabama. Here Dr. Farmer has made 
a careful analysis of recess and interim committees, 
which for almost half a century have played a more 
important role in legislation in Alabama than in most 
states. Other studies of significant aspects of legis- 
lative organization and procedure in Alabama will be 
published from time to time during the next year. 

While the University of Alabama, as a State insti- 
tution, is pleased to maintain the Bureau of Public 
Administration for the study of public problems, no 
conclusions concerning University policies or views 
are to be drawn from this pamphlet. The materials 
presented and the opinions expressed are those of the 
author, who accepts full responsibility for them. 

ROSCOE C. Maetin 
Director of the 

Bureau of Public Administration 


RECESS AND INTERIM COMMITTEES 


INTRODUCTION 

In theory the Legislature of Alabama is a deliber- 
ative body, enacting the will of the people into law 
after careful research, consideration, and planning. In 
practice the Legislature of Alabama is a bill-passing 
machine, placing its stamp of approval or disapproval 
almost automatically on most of the bills which come 
before it. Planning and research play a minor role in 
the life of the average legislator. 

There are three major reasons for this contrast 
between theory and practice: 

1. The short legislative session. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1901, as originally adopted, the Legislature 
met for 60 legislative days. This made it possible, by 
frequent recesses, to extend the session over several 
months. Under the Thirty-ninth Amendment to the 
Constitution, adopted in 1939, the session is limited to 
60 consecutive calendar days. Recesses which formerly 
added to the amount of time at the Legislature's dis- 
posal thus are no longer possible. This change looms 
large in the thinking of legislators, who like to believe 
that if they only had more time they would be able to 
give more careful consideration to the bills they enact 
into law. Actually the short legislative session is 
probably the least important reason for the limited 
consideration of bills. The Legislature did not give any 
more careful attention to legislation when it had ex- 
tended sessions than it does now. When it met for 
months under the system of 50 legislative days, the 
congestion of bills at the end of the session was 
actually worse than it is at present. The yearning for 
the good old days when the members of the Legisla- 
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ture had plenty of time for the study of bills rests on 
a dream and nothing more. It has little if any basis 
in fact. 

2. The amount of legislation. During a 60-day ses- 
sion 1,000 or more bills are introduced into the two 
houses of the Legislature. Each of these bills must 
receive at least some attention from one house ; many 
of them require consideration in both houses. The 
amount of work to be done is so great as to make 
impossible anything like the careful thought and study 
which the Legislature is supposed to devote to its 
labors. 

3. The technical character of legislation. Much of 
the legislation demanded as Alabama passes from a 
rural-agricultural into an urban-industrial economy is 
technical and specialized. Members of the Legislature, 
all of whom are laymen in many important fields 
requiring legislative action, find themselves more and 
more in need of specialized knowledge which they do 
not possess. This is a major reason for the passing of 
bills which are not understood by those who vote on 
them. 

The Legislature has not been blind to the need for 
more careful consideration of the bills presented to 
it, nor has it been unaware of the need for planning 
a legislative program. Through the years it has sought 
help, and from a variety of sources. First of all, 
legislators have looked to their standing committees. 
These committees, rather than the Legislature as a 
whole, are expected to give the bills referred to them 
that careful attention which all legislation should 
receive. Each house relies upon its standing com- 
mittees for authoritative information in specialized 
fields, and on most bills accepts their decisions as final. 
The members of the standing committees, however, 
are laymen also, and are often no better informed in 
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a given field requiring legislative action than other 
members of the Legislature. The committees are able 
to meet for only a few hours each week, when the 
Legislature is not in session. Members serve on too 
many committees and have too many bills to consider, 
bills which must be reported to keep the legislative mill 
grinding. As a device for securing study of legislation 
the standing committee has not proved satisfactory, 
and as an agency for legislative planning it is woefully 
inadequate. 

Another source to which the legislators have turned 
for information and assistance is specialists in the 
fields receiving legislative attention. These specialists 
are sometimes drawn from private business and in- 
dustry and sometimes from the various State agencies. 
In any case, they frequently represent interested 
parties. They expect to be affected, directly or in- 
directly, by the legislation under consideration. The 
Legislature, therefore, finds itself criticised, some- 
times justly, sometimes not, for being unduly influ- 
enced by private interests. It also finds itself increas- 
ingly under the control of the Governor and the State 
departments. Although it was established as one of 
the coordinate branches of the State government, the 
Legislature appears to be sinking into an inferior 
position, concerned primarily with giving its approval 
to legislation presented to it by the Governor and the 
State administrative department heads. The bulk of 
such legislative planning as is found is done for the 
Legislature, not by it. 

A third source to which the Legislature has turned 
is the recess (or interim) committee. It is probable 
that the Legislature which created this device did not 
realize how effective or how widely used it might 
become. Al m ost certainly that body did not appreciate 
the possibilities which these committees offered for 
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legislative planning; for more careful consideration of 
proposed legislation; and for enhancing the position 
of the Legislature until it might aspire to become once 
again a coordinate branch of the State government, 
equal in power and influence with the Executive and 
the Judiciary. The important if little-understood role 
which the recess committee has played in the legisla- 
tive process in Alabama entitles it to the careful con- 
sideration of anyone who would understand that 
process. 

RECESS COMMITTEES 

History. The first recess committee of which record 
has been found was established in the legislative ses- 
sion of 1898. By a House joint resolution approved 
December 16, there was provided a joint committee 
to sit during the recess in order to consider the general 
revenue bill and to report recommendations to the 
Ways and Means Committee on the first day that the 
Legislature reassembled. The next Legislature (1901) 
provided for two recess committees, one to consider 
the revenue bill and one to investigate the convict 
system of the State, After that time only one Legis- 
lature, that of 1911, discharged its duties without the 
assistance of such committees. 

The pattern for these bodies seems to have been set 
with the creation of the first recess committee, for 
there has been little variation since. Of the 46 recess 
committees created since 1903, 29 have been created 
by House joint resolution, six by Senate joint resolu- 
tion, seven by law, and four by House resolution. 
Sometimes more than one method was used to create 
recess committees in the same session. In 1927, for 
example, of the 14 recess committees created, one was 
set up by Senate resolution and the other 13 by House 
resolution. Recess committees have usually been joint 
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committees. Only in 1927 apparently were there sep- 
arate recess committees appointed by each house. In 
that year there were four such committees appointed 
by the House of Representatives in addition to 10 
joint committees. 

The number and size of recess committees are shown 
in Table I. It will be noted that the number of com- 
mittees began to increase with the 1919 session. There 
were a much larger number of committees, and many 

TABLE I 

Number and Size of Recess Committees, 1903-1939 


TotU Number of Size of 

Number of Legislators Serving Average 
Session Committees On Committees Committee 


1903 3 23 7.7 

1907 . 3 21 7 

1911 - 0 0 0 

1916 3 24 8 

1919 4 32 8 

1923 6 45 7.5 

1927 14 149 10.6 

1931 - 4 46 11.6 

1935 4 33 8.3 

1939 —-- 6 70 14 


more legislators serving on them, in the 1927 session 
than at any time before or since. Some veteran mem- 
bers of the Legislature recall that the appointment 
of so many members to recess committees in 1927 
became something of a scandal in the State, and that 
the reduced number of committees in 1931 was a re- 
action from the popular disapproval of the 1927 com- 
mittees. One member of the Legislature avers, how- 
ever, that the number was reduced in 1931 because 
there was no money with which to pay them. By 1935 
the number of committees was back to normal, though 
it inOreased somewhat again in 1939. 

It is interesting to note that the total number of 
legislators serving on recess committees increased 
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with the passing of the years and that, as a result, 
the size of the average committee also increased. The 
minimum number serving on such committees in any 
session was 21 (15 per cent of the legislative member- 
ship) in 1907. The maximum was more than 100 per 
cent in 1927 when there were more committee mem- 
bers than legislators. 

While the number of members on the recess com- 
mittees was determined by the resolution or act which 
created them, the selection of the members for most 
of the period was left to the presiding officers of the 
two houses. Occasionally the feeling that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate was not a member of the body led 
to the provision that the Senate appointments should 
be made by the President pro tempore. While it does 
not appear in the records, it is well known that the 
presiding officers usually made these appointments 
by agreement with the Governor and that, in so far 
as he desired to do so, the Governor dictated the choice 
of committee members. 

Beginning in 1915, the House of Representatives 
made its speaker an ex officio member of each of its 
recess committees. The Senate adopted this practice 
in 1919 when the President pro tempore was made an 
ex officio member of all recess committees. In 1927 
the President of the Senate was substituted for the 
President pro tempore, and from that time forward 
he served as a member of all recess committees. 

Chairmanships are mentioned only once in the reso- 
lutions and acts creating recess committees. In 1927 
the committees were instructed to select their own 
chairmen and vice-chairmen. At other times chairmen 
and vice-chairmen seem to have been selected, as com- 
mittee members were, by the presiding officers of the 
two houses in conference with the Governor. 

Other problems of organization appear to have been 
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left to the committees ; and since they kept no formal 
minutes of their meetings, only occasional glimpses 
can be had of their procedure. Sometimes the commit- 
tee acted as a unit, sometimes it was divided into sub- 
committees. There is no record of votes or discussions, 
but, while they were not usual, minority reports are 
not unknown. Two such reports were submitted in 
1919. 

Costs. The costs of the recess committees were 
regularly limited by the joint resolution or act creat- 
ing them. Expenses of the committees were limited in 
three ways: first, by specifying the amount which 
the members of the committees might be paid ; second, 
by limiting the time which the committees might sit; 
and third, by setting the amount which they might 
pay for clerks. At first each committee was treated as 
a separate problem. In 1907, for example, the act 
creating a recess committee to prepare a municipal 
code provided that members should be paid four dol- 
lars per day for not more than 20 days. They were 
to receive 10 cents per mile for travel expenses and 
they might employ a stenographer who might be paid 
not more than six dollars per day. It is interesting to 
note that the stenographer was paid more than com- 
mittee members. Committee members received, of 
course, the per diem amount paid to members of the 
Legislature during the regular session. The compensa- 
tion was not enough to command the services of some 
members, and from time to time the Legislature at- 
tempted to increase it. Thus in 1915 members of the 
recess committees were reimbursed for railroad fare 
and hotel bills while actually engaged in performance 
of their duties. In 1919 they were paid their actual 
expenses. 

In 1928 a joint committee was set up to consider 
the problem of payment of recess committees. The 
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committee recommended that the members of such 
committees be paid 10 dollars per day and the same 
mileage as members of the Legislature were paid. It 
recommended further that, unless the committee ad- 
journed for more than two days, members be paid for 
the entire time. Committees, it was suggested, should 
meet for 20 days (except the Education Committee, 
which should meet for 30 days). 

In 1927 the Legislature attempted to settle the 
problem of recess committee expenses by law. An act 
approved February 18 of that year provided that: 

1. Compensation of members of recess committees 
should be eight dollars per day. 

2. Compensation should be paid for the entire time 
the committee was engaged except in cases of adjourn- 
ment exceeding three days. 

3. A member might collect mileage for one trip 
only from his place of residence to the Capitol. 

4. If it were necessary to travel away from the 
Capitol in making an investigation, committee mem- 
bers should receive actual travel expenses. 

5. Persons employed by recess committees were to 
be paid reasonable compensation, which was to be 
fixed by the committee employing them. 

6. The chairman of each committee was to certify 
to the Auditor the amount due each member and em- 
ployee and the Auditor was to draw a warrant on the 
State Treasurer for the certified amount.^ 

This act was never repealed, and with the per diem 
increased to 10 dollars was incorporated in the Code 
of 1940.2 Apparently it has not always been followed. 
In 1931 no compensation was provided for recess 
committees.® In 1935 the act creating the committees 

1 General Acts 19S7, No. 79, p. 60. 

2 Code of Alabama 19 W, Title 32, Sec. 13. 

s Nevertheless, according to the records of the State Auditor, 
they actually received $12,866.30. 
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provided that they should be paid $4.00 per day and 
“necessary expenses,”^ Notwithstanding the efforts to 
dispose of this problem, therefore, it appears that com- 
pensation and expenses of recess committeemen are 
governed by no fixed policy. 

Another item on which there is too little informa- 
tion is the cost of clerical help. In only three of the 10 
Legislatures is complete information on this subject 
available. In those years the costs of clerical assistance 
to the recess committees were: in 1919, $1,016.81; in 
1935, $6,652.50; and in 1939, $7,486.95. In 1935 the 
largest amount paid by any recess committee (the 
Committee on Finance and Taxation) for clerical 
assistance was $2,632.50. The smallest amount, $960.00, 
was spent by the Judiciary Committee. In 1939 the 
largest amount for clerical assistance, $5,908.00, was 
spent by the Code Committee, the smallest amount, 
$188.10, by the Judiciary Committee. 

The total cost of the recess committees to the State 
is difficult to determine. There are two sources from 
which data may be obtained— the reports of the State 
Auditor and the payrolls of the Legislature. The 
Auditor’s reports, which are available for each legis- 
lative session, show the total amount paid to each 
recess committee. There is no breakdown to show the 
amount spent for clerical help, mileage, or other major 
items. For the year 1927, the report shows only mile- 
age and per diem for recess committee members. For 
1931 and 1935 there is merely a lump sum charged 
against recess committees. 

For the years 1935 and 1939 legislative payrolls are 
available. These payrolls show the amount expended 
by each recess committee for per diem, expenses, and 
clerical assistance. The total obtained by adding these 
payroll records, however, does not always agree with 

General Acts 19S5, No. 63, p. 147. 
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the amounts charged against recess committees in the 
Auditor’s report. For example, if the legislative pay- 
rolls for 1935 are totaled, the recess committees of 
that year cost the State $27,325.40; if, on the other 
hand, the figures in the Auditor’s report are accepted, 
they cost $28,911.17. Sometimes part of the cost of 
recess committees was paid from the Governor’s con- 
tingent fund, and these costs cannot always be traced. 

Table II attempts to analyse recess committee costs 
in the light of the best figures obtainable. As might 
have been expected from previous comment, the total 
cost of recess committees was comparatively low in 
the early years, inordinately high in 1927, very low 
in 1931, and considerably higher in 1935 and 1939. 

TABLE II 

Costs of Recess Committees, 1903-1939 


Number of Average Cost 

Session Committees Total Costs per Committee 


3 $ 2 , 275.00 $ 768.33 

1907 -- - 3 11 , 800.59 3 , 933.53 

1911 -. 0 , - 

1915 — 3 13 , 960.09 4 , 653.36 

1919 -„.. — 4 6 , 840.22 1 , 710.06 

1923 ... 6 29 , 910.42 4 , 986.07 

1927 - 14 114 , 513.37 8 , 179.52 

1931 4 12 , 866.30 3 , 216.57 

1935 - 4 28 , 911.17 7 , 227.79 

1939 - 5 49 , 289.34 9 , 857.87 


The average cost per committee in 1927 was almost 
double that of any previous session and was not later 
exceeded until 1939. The higher cost in the latter year 
can be explained in part by a more thorough-going job 
than had characterized recess committee performance 
in earlier years. 

Types of Committees. The resolutions and acts creat- 
ing recess committees describe rather carefully the 
duties to be performed by them. An examination of 
these resolutions reveals that all recess committees, 
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as employed in Alabama, may be classified by function 
into three groups : code committees, investigating com- 
mittees, and committees to plan and draft legisla- 
tion. The first two types have not been important in 
the development of the legislative process and may be 
dismissed with brief comment. The third is more sig- 
nificant and so requires more careful examination. 

1. Code Committees. The Constitution of 1901 re- 
quires that the public statutes of Alabama be codified 
every 12 years.® Always the Code has been prepared 
by a specialist employed for that purpose. He has 
worked under the supervision of a legislative code 
committee charged with the responsibility of reading 
and examining the new code and recommending its 
adoption to the Legislature. In 1907 a recess commit- 
tee of three Senators and five Representatives was 
created to “read and revise” the new code. Similar 
committees were appointed in 1923 and 1940. 

The Legislature also has created from time to time 
recess committees to draft codes in particular fields. 
The Municipal Code of 1907 and the Agricultural 
Code of 1923 are two examples of codes prepared by 
recess committees. The Legislature at its 1945 session 
set up a Revenue Survey Committee to report sug- 
gested tax law changes to the 1947 session.® This com- 
mittee interprets its function at least in part as a 
codifying responsibility. It received an appropriation 
of $25,000 and has employed tax specialists for the 
technical work of the survey. 

2. Investigating Committees. The Legislature has 
made frequent use of investigating committees. Some- 
times these committees have been responsible for 
routine investigations: for many years, for example, 
such committees were regularly appointed to examine 

6 See. 86. 

6 General Acts 19^5^ No. 300, p. 496. 
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the offices of the State Treasurer and the State 
Auditor. 

Some committees appear to have found their roots 
in the wanderlust of legislators. It has been a rare 
Legislature indeed which did not send a recess com- 
mittee to visit State institutions. Educational institu- 
tions, correctional institutions, eleemosynary institu- 
tions all were visited with great regularity. One is 
tempted, on first examination, to feel that these com- 
mittees represent a waste of public funds. In the early, 
days this may have been true. Most of the early in- 
vestigating committees either made no reports or sub- 
mitted reports which gave glowing accounts of the 
good food they were served and proclaimed the good 
fellowship of the department or institution head. 
Through the years, however, the quality of these re- 
ports improved. Legislators did their investigating 
more intelligently, if one may -judge by their reports. 
Perhaps the legislators became more alert to institu- 
tional problems. Perhaps also administrators presented 
their needs more intelligently. In any case, visiting- 
committees seemed to become more useful. 

Some investigating committees were born of public 
opinion. In Alabama, as in other States, there have 
been outbursts of public indignation when some gross 
betrayal of public trust was suspected which have led 
to demands for legislative action. The Legislature 
usually has responded by appointing an investigating 
committee. 

Sometimes the creation of investigating committees 
seems to have been the result of legislative suspicion, 
either general or specific. In 1915, for example, a 
recess committee was appointed to investigate “all 
State departments, properties, expenditures, payment 
of State debt, interest, waste and improper use of pub- 
lic funds.” Again, in 1927, the Legislature appointed 
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a recess committee to investigate the administration 
of the uniform textbook law. 

It is difficult to determine the value of investigating 
committees. It may be assumed that all committee 
investigations increased in some measure the knowl- 
edge of the investigators, and that the work of the 
committees therefore had some educational value for 
the legislators themselves. Beyond this, the services of 
the investigating committees appear to have been both 
uneven and, too frequently, intangible. Some commit- 
tees have been used to temporize, or to appease public 
opinion. There is no evidence that the appointment of 
such bodies ever led to any constructive action. Other 
committees seem to have worked diligently. The com- 
mittee which was appointed in 1915 to investigate all 
State departments submitted an elaborate report, 
making specific recommendations for legislation to 
correct abuses. It had, so it stated, examined over 1,200 
witnesses in the course of its investigation. The text- 
book commission also submitted a careful report. 

Perhaps the only generalizations which can be made 
are that results have depended on the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of the committee and on 
the strength of the committee itself, and more par- 
ticularly on the interest and ability of the chairman. 
Investigating committees composed of able men with 
capable and energetic chairmen seem to have per- 
formed well the tasks assigned them. Committees com- 
posed of weak men with poor leadership have not 
gotten results. There has undoubtedly been waste of 
public funds through the appointment of poor investi- 
gating committees. On the other hand, it would prob- 
ably be unsound policy to permit any administrative 
agency to feel that it was free from legislative investi- 
gation. The knowledge that it may be called to account 
by the Legislature at any time has a wholesome effect 
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on any State agency. Possibly the Legislature ought 
to do more investigating rather than less. At the same 
time it ought to give more careful consideration to the 
quality of the legislators placed on investigating com- 
mittees. Perhaps it should also consider adopting a 
policy which has found favor with the United States 
Congress, and provide its investigating committees 
with trained investigators to give them the specialized 
assistance they need. 

3. Committees to Plan and Draft Legislation. Eecess 
committees to consider prospective legislation have 
been most important in the development of the legisla- 
tive process in Alabama. Table III pictures their 
development. The recess committee to plan and draft 
legislation which appeared first (1898) and which has 
been used most consistently by the Legislature was the 
committee to examine financial problems. Such a com- 
mittee, under one name or another, has been appointed 
by every Legislature since 1898, except that of 1911. 
The first finance committee was charged to study the 
revenue bill, recommend amendments, and report to 
the (standing) Ways and Means Committee on the 
first day after the recess. This is the only instance 
discovered in which a recess committee reported to a 
standing committee. All other recess committees have 
submitted their reports to the two houses. 

The recess finance committee appointed in 1901 was 
given a broader charge than the committee of 1898. 
It was to report on “deficits, liabilities, expenses, tax 
receipts and any other information.” In 1919 the com- 
mittee on finance became the Budget Committee and 
its duties were altered. The Constitution of 1901 pro- 
vided for a budget commission composed of the Gover- 
nor, the State Auditor, and the Attorney General to 
prepare the general revenue bill. The recess committee 
on the budget was instructed to sit with the budget 
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commission and help prepare a financial plan for the 
State. This appears to have been the only attempt to 
give the Legislature an active part in the preparation 
of the budget through its recess committees. The 
experiment was not repeated. 

As time passed and other fields of need asserted 
themselves, recess committees to consider matters 
other than finance made their appearance. Some of 
them (such as those on conservation, banking and in- 
surance, and bond laws) appeared only once. Ap- 
parently they did not serve a continuing need. Five 
fields recurrently requiring legislative attention be- 
came continuing areas of interest, however, and the 
appointment of recess committees in these fields came 
to be accepted practice. In addition to finance and 
taxation, which has already been mentioned, the fields 
were public roads, agriculture, education, and the 
judiciary. Sometimes these areas were considered 
individually, sometimes in varying combinations. In 
1935, for example, one recess committee was created 
for education, highways, and agriculture, and in 1939 
a committee was provided on education and highways. 

By 1919 the resolution to establish recess commit- 
tees to plan and draft legislation had fallen into a 
standard pattern. It always indicated the committee 
and broadly defined its field of activity. It author- 
ized the committee to call upon the various depart- 
ments of the State government for information, to 
summon witnesses, and to require the production of 
records. It limited the number of days the committee 
might sit; specified that a report be submitted; and 
provided clerical assistance, mileage, and per diem 
for members. At first a separate resolution established 
each committee. In 1935 the Legislature created all 
recess committees by a single resolution. This plan 
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was continued in 1939, the last year in which recess 
committees as such were used. 

It was never the practice of the Legislature to 
assign minute and specific tasks to its recess commit- 
tees. Rather they were encouraged to explore the 
entire field assigned them and make any recommenda- 
tion which might seem wise to them. The joint resolu- 
tion of 1915 .creating the Judiciary Committee may be 
cited as typical of this breadth of assignment. The 
committee was “to consider the judicial system of the 
State, the organization of courts, circuits, districts, 
reorganization and consolidation of courts, jurisdic- 
tion, procedure, officers, terms, juries and jury com- 
missioners, times of meeting, and such other matters 
as concern the administration of the laws.” In addi- 
tion it was to consider workmens’ compensation and 
all constitutional amendments pending at the time of 
the recess. No recess committee could ever complain 
that its function was hampered by its authorizing 
resolution. Again and again in resolutions creating 
committees such phrases as “consider and prepare a 
constructive plan” and ‘^prepare and construct a 
practical program” are found. It seems clear that the 
recess committee, in the mind of the Legislature, was 
a planning committee. 

Having by investigation and study developed a 
constructive program, the committee was expected to 
present its report to the Legislature in the form of a 
bill or bills. These bills were usually introduced by the 
chairman of the committee; they were referred to 
standing committees and put through the legislative 
mill under normal procedure. 

After 1939, as has been noted, the session of 50 
legislative days gave way to the session of 60 con- 
secutive calendar days. Recess committees thereupon 
disappeared, for there were no more recesses. The 
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recess committee, however, had made possible at least 
a measure of legislative planning. If there had been 
need for such committees under the old schedule, 
there was even greater need under the new, with the 
session held strictly to the calendar. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that one of the early acts of the first 
Legislature following the change in length of sessions 
was to create interim committees to replace the old 
recess committees. An examination of these commit- 
tees is now in order. 

INTERIM COMMITTEES OF 1943 

The first interim committees in the Alabama State 
Legislature were created by a House joint resolution 
passed in the special session of 1942 and approved 
November 20, 1942.'^ These committees were born 
primarily of legislative uncertainty concerning the 
new system of sessions. Confronted with the task of 
compressing into 60 calendar days work which it was 
accustomed to spreading over several months, the 
Legislature felt the need of some device which would 
make speedier action possible. They were born also of 
the feeling on the part of thoughtful leaders in the 
State, some of them in the Legislature and some not, 
that Alabama could profit by more intelligent legisla- 
tive planning. 

Eight interim committees were provided for in the 
resolution. They were to be appointed during the 
organization session of the Legislature in January and 
to meet in the interval between that brief session and 
the legislative session meeting in May.^ The eight eom- 

General Acts 19iZ (Extraordinary Session), No. 5, p. 11. 

8 Under the terms of the constitutional amendment of 1939, 
the Legislature meets in a 10-day organization session in Jan- 
uary following the general election, and in a 60-day “business” 
^ssion in May of odd years. See Eoscoe C. Martin, “Alabama 
Falls in Line,” State Government, Vol. XIII (March 1940) p 
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mittees were those on Agriculture, Education, Finance 
and Taxation, Health, Highways, Judiciary, Public 
Welfare, and War Emergency. Taken together, they 
represented the major fields of legislation with which 
the Legislature might be expected to be concerned in 
the regular legislative session. The field of study as- 
signed to each committee was broad : each was expect- 
ed, with reference to its area of interest, (1) to study 
the conditions existing in the State and (2) to explore 
the needs of the State. Such phrases as “the needs of 
the State” and “needed legislation in Alabama” occur 
in the description of the duties of each committee. The 
interim committees of 1943 represented, therefore, an 
attempt, indeed the first serious attempt, on the part 
of the Legislature to plan a legislative program, not 
for a few subjects only but for the entire field of 
legislation. 

The interim committees likewise represented a con- 
sidered attempt to inform the Legislature concerning 
bills which were to be presented to it in the regular 
session. Each of the eight committees was to be com- 
posed of 11 members, three Senators and eight Rep- 
resentatives. There would be, then, 88 members of the 
Legislature serving on interim committees, 24 Senators 
and 64 Representatives. Stated in terms of percent- 
ages, the interim committees counted as members 62.4 
per cent of the total membership of the Legislature : 
68.5 per cent of the Senate and 60.3 per cent of the 
House of Representatives. Since so large a proportion 
of the Legislature would have served on these com- 
mittees, the members might be expected to come to 
the regular session much better informed on pending 
legislation than they otherwise would have been. 

These committees, although they represented an 
advance in the direction of legislative planning, were 
nonetheless lineal descendants of the old recess com- 
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mittees. The interim committees were joint commit- 
tees created, as were most of the recess committees, 
by House joint resolution. Members of the interim 
committees, like members of the recess committees, 
were appointed by the presiding officers of the two 
houses in close conference with the Governor. Again 
like members of the recess committees, they received 
the per diem and the mileage allowances which mem- 
bers of the Legislature received for attending regular 
sessions. Outwardly, therefore, the interim commit- 
tees to plan legislation and the old recess committees 
were quite similar. 

Membership. It is worthy of emphasis, however, 
that in purpose the interim committees were some- 
thing new in Alabama legislative history. The fact 
that they were intended to develop a legislative pro- 
gram and to inform a large part of the Legislature 
concerning that program played an important part in 
the selection of the committee members. First of all, 
since the Governor is very influential in developing 
any legislative program, his wishes were the chief 
factor in determining committee membership. It is 
said by people who were in a position to know that 
the interim Committee on Finance and Taxation was 
entirely of his choosing. Any members whom he wished 
to have placed on other committees were made mem- 
bers of those committees, although apparently in no 
other case did members of the Governor’s choice 
dominate the committee. 

Aside from the influence of the Governor, the pur- 
poses for which the committees were created seem to 
have played an important part in the selection of 
members. As one person influential in the selection 
expressed it, “We tried to get members who knew 
something (about a given subject) or who could learn 
something.” 
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An examination of committee membership leads one 
to conclude that the idea of getting the finished pro- 
gram through the Legislature was not absent from 
the minds of those who selected committee members. 
The program worked out by an interim committee 
had to run the gauntlet of the standing committee. It 
would be helpful, therefore, if the standing commit- 
tees which might have bills referred to them were well 
represented on the interim committees. Apparently the 
selection of members of interim committees was in- 
fluenced by this considei'ation. A study of the com- 
mittees shows that on most interim committees mem- 
bers of the corresponding standing committees were 
in the majority. The facts are shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 

Members op 1943 Interim Committees on 
Standing Committees^ 


Number of Interim Number of Interim 

Committee Members Committee Members 

on Corresponding not on Corresponding 

Standing Committees Standing Committees 


Represent- Eepresent- 

Committee atives Senators Total atives Senators Total 


Agriculture 

Education 

Finance and 

7 

2 

9 

I 

1 

■ - ,2 

B 


6 

5 

1 

6 

Taxation' — — 

8 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Health — - — - 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

9. 

Judiciary 

Public Eoads 

8 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

and Highways 

6 

3 

9 

2 

0 

2 

Public Welfare 

5 

1 

6 

3 

2 

■ 5' . 


--- 

...... 

...... - 

' 



Total 

38 

15 

53 

18 

6 

, , 24\ 


“The Committee on War Emergency is omitted from this dis- 
cussion, since it was a temporary committee appearing only 
in the 1943 session. There was no comparable standing com- 
mittee. 

Finally, of course, political considerations were not 
ignored in selecting members of the interim commit- 
tees. There were political debts to be paid and political 
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obligations to be created in anticipation of future pay- 
ment. While these frequently cannot be traced, they 
are nevertheless significant. 

An analysis of the membership of the 1943 interim 
committees shows that they were drawn from the 
entire State. Indeed only nine of the 67 counties were 
not represented on the committees. 

The same conditions of membership which govern 
standing committees seem to have applied to the 
interim committees 

1. Urban districts were better represented than 
rural districts. Sixteen of the 88 members of the 
interim committees (18 per cent) came from the three 
counties of Jefferson, Mobile, and Montgomery. 

2. South Alabama was more heavily represented 
than North Alabama; 53 members came from South 
Alabama and 35 from North Alabama. 

3. Single-county senatorial districts were more 
heavily represented than other counties. Of the 12 
single-county senatorial districts, eight were repre- 
sented by their Senators as well as by one or more 
Representatives. Of the 88 members of the commit- 
tees, 34 came from the 12 single-county senatorial 
districts. 

Costs. The resolution creating the interim commit- 
tees provided that they might remain in session for 
a maximum of 30 days. They were to receive the same 
compensation which they received as members of the 
Legislature, together with mileage for one round trip 
from home to the Capitol. The chairman of each com- 
mittee was authorized to employ one clerk to be paid 
“reasonable compensation” to be fixed by the com- 
mittee. It was his responsibility also to certify to the 

9 For an examination of these conditions see Hallie Farmer, 
The Legislative Process in Alabama: Standing Committees 
(University, Alabama, 1945) , p. 12 ff. 
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Comptroller the amount due each member of the com- 
mittee and the clerk. 

According to the records in the Comptroller’s office, 
every member of four committees (Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Public Roads and Highways, and War Emer- 
gency) was paid for 30 days. No deductions were 
made, therefore, for days when individual members 
failed to attend committee meetings. All members of 
the Finance and Taxation Committee except one re- 
ceived pay for 30 days. Each member of the Judiciary 
Committee received pay for 29 days. Eight members 
of the Committee on Public Welfare received 27 days’, 
two received 28 days’, and one received 30 days’ pay. 

Table V analyses, as far as available data make 
possible, the cost of interim committees. The record in 

TABLE V 

Costs of 1943 Interim Committees 


Committee Per Diem Mileage Clerk Hire Total 


Agriculture $ 3,300.00 $ 291.80 $ 360.00 $ 3,951.80 

Education 3,300.00 209.60 216.60 3,726.20 

Finance and 

Taxation 3,220.00 247.40 400.00 3,867.40 

Highways 3,300.00 226.80 320.00 3,846.80 

Judiciary 3,190.00 231.00 288.00 3,709.00 

Public Health 3,300.00 247.40 480.00 4,027.40 

War Emergency 3,300.00 272.40 664.00 4,136.40 

Welfare 3,020.00 257.60 288.00 3,665.60 

Ex Officio 

Members^ 760.00 62.20 812.80 


Total .$26,690.00 $2,036.20 $2,916.60 $31,642.80 


a The speaker and Lieutenant-Governor were ex officio mem- 
bers of all committees. 

the Comptroller’s office states that the total cost of 
the interim committees of 1943 was |31,628.18. No 
documentary explanation of this discrepancy has been 
found. 

Organization and Procedrere. Information regarding 
interim committee procedure is not as complete as 
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might be desired. Each committee had a clerk, and , 

minutes of committee meetings were supposed to be 

kept. Moreover, these minute books are supposed to . 

be deposited with the Department of History and ^ 

Archives. Actually none of them is to be found. In one 

ease a former clerk reported that she “had a couple » 

of books at home and would return them.” She did 

not do so. Several committee chairmen stated that 

they had taken the minute books home with them. They 

also promised to return them, but at the time of 

writing none had turned up. 

Such information as is available on committee pro- 
cedures must be drawn from the committee reports, 4. > 

the recollections of members, and observation of the 
committees in action. In general, the committee pro- 
cedure was that of the standing committees. Roll was 
taken, and the committee did not act without a quorum. 

When differences of opinion occurred a vote was taken 
and the majority ruled. At times sub-committees were 
appointed to conduct investigations and report back 
to the entire committee. When the committee had 
agreed upon a policy, one member (or sometimes a 
sub-committee of three members) was assigned the 
task of drafting the necessary bills, which were then f 

considered by the entire committee. When approved 
by the committee, the bills were either held by the 
chairman and introduced by him when the Legislature ( 

met in regular session, or they were assigned by the 
chairman to some member of the committee who was 
made responsible for introducing them. The chair- 
man usually drafted the final report of the committee. 

Some of the committees took over the investigative 
functions of the old recess committees. The Education 
Committee seems to have used tihis device for obtain- 
ing information concerning Negro educational insti- ^ 

tutions. The Committee on Agriculture spent some 
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time visiting other states and, to quote their report, 
“observing especially the departments of these states 
which have to do with the regulation of agriculture 
and promotion of their interests.” The Committee on 
Public Roads and Highways also visited other states. 

All committees relied heavily upon the State execu- 
tive departments for assistance in planning legislation. 
Some of the repoits list by name the State officials 
who assisted them. Others content themselves with a 
blanket expression of appreciation for assistance ren- 
dered. The committees gave generously of their time 
to hearing interested citizens. Apparently, no one who 
wished to appear before a committee was denied a 
hearing. 

Results. How effective were the 1943 interim com- 
mittees? A complete answer to that question is im- 
possible for there is no way to measure the amount of 
information which the legislators received from the 
interim committees, nor is it possible to weigh the 
changes of opinions or attitudes on the part of the 
committee members resulting from their study of legis- 
lative problems. Yet these imponderables are among 
the most important results which the committees were 
expected to achieve. 

It is worth while to mention, perhaps, that members 
of the Legislature stressed the increase in their own 
knowledge as the most valuable contribution of the 
interim committees. “We know more about what we 
are doing. We get to see the whole picture. We have 
time to think about things.” These and similar com- 
ments represent the point of view of many members. 

There were some members, of course, who did not 
accept this interpretation. They saw the committees 
as a waste of time and of public funds. “We are doing 
just what we would have done if there had been no 
interim committees, so what’s the use of them?” is 
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the way one member expressed it. While this attitude 
existed, it seemed to represent the position of a 
minority of the Legislature. The majority, and par- 
ticularly those who had the responsibility of leader- 
ship, seemed to feel that the interim committees 
rendered a real service. 

Each committee submitted a report of its work. 
These reports were collected and printed for the use 
of the Legislature when it met in regular session. They 
make interesting reading. Most of the reports show 
that legislative planning was in the minds of the mem- 
bers. They attempted to give the background for the 
legislation recommended. The Committee on Education 
mentioned its “detailed study of the State's educa- 
tional activities, problems and needs.” The Committee 
on Finance and Taxation presented a survey of the 
financial problems of the State. These are illustrative 
of the attempts made by the committees to survey the 
broad outlines of public policy in the fields assigned 
them. 

Against the background of these surveys the com- 
mittees sketched their suggestions for specific pieces 
of legislation to meet the needs which they had dis- 
covered. Some of these recommendations were in such 
general terms that the specific bills drafted to carry 
them into effect could not be identified. Each commit- 
tee made many specific recommendations, however, 
which can be checked against the acts passed in order 
to estimate the consideration which the Legislature 
gave to the work of its interim committees. It is not 
intended to suggest that the Legislature passed these 
measures exactly as the interim committees presented 
them, but rather to indicate that the problems con- 
sidered by the interim committees were also considered 
by the Legislature and some law was enacted as a 
result of this consideration. Table VI provides a basis 
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for evaluating the influence of interim committee 
reports on legislation. While some committees may 
point to greater success in getting their bills passed 

TABLE VI 

Legislative Action on Interim Committee 
Recommendations, 1943 

Number of Bills Number of Bills Per Cent En- 


Committee Recommended Enacted into Law acted into Law 


Agriculture 10 8 80.0 

Education 15 13 86.7 

Finance and 

Taxation 3 3 100.0 

Highways 6 5 83.3 

Judiciary 16 10 62.6 

Public Health 17 9 52.9 

War Emergency _ 16 10 62.6 

Welfare 3 3 100.0 

Total 86 61 70.9 


than others, the record of all committees is good. Over 
all, the table indicates that 71 per cent of the bills 
recommended by interim committees was enacted into 
law by the Legislature of 1943. 

INTERIM COMMITTEES OP 1946 

Before the Legislature adjourned in 1943, it pro- 
vided by a House joint resolution for interim com- 
mittees to prepare for the 1945 session.^® The number 
of committees was reduced from eight to six. The 
Education, Judiciary, Public Health, and War Emer- 
gency Committees were dropped. Two new committees 
were added — Constitution and Legislative Procedure, 
and State, County and Municipal Government. Since 
the number of committees was reduced, the fields 
which they were to survey were expanded. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture became the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Industries. Social Welfare became Social 

10 General Acts No. 458, p, 418. 
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Welfare and Bevelopment and absorbed tbe work of 
the: former Committees on Education, and Public 
Health. ' 

While the number of committees was reduced, the 
number of members on each committee was increased 
from 11 to 15. There were four Senators and 11 Repre- 
sentatives on each committee, making 90 members in 
all. Nearly 64 per cent of the Legislature — 68.5 per 
cent of the Senate and 62.2 per cent of the House of 
Representatives— thus served on the interim commit- 
tees of 1946. 

Membership. A study of the members of the com- 
mittees by place of residence shows that they were 
spread over the State somewhat better than in 1943. 
Only five counties (in contrast to nine in 1943) were 
without committee representation. Three of these five 
(Conecuh, Covington, and Crenshaw) also had been 
unrepresented in 1943. North Alabama was repre- 
sented by 40 members and South Alabama by 50. 
Jefferson County retained its heavy representation, 
but Mobile and Montgomery had their representation 
reduced by one each. 


TABLE VII 

Mbmbees Sekving on the Same Committee in 1943 anb 1945 


Comimittee Senators 

Eepresentatives 

Total 

Agriculture 2 

Appropriations and 

4 :■ 

% 

Finance 2 

4 

6 

Highway and Aviation.. 1 
Welfare and 

3 

4 

Development 2 


.. 6 .; 


A certain continuity of membership was maintained 
from 1943 to 1945 on the four committees which can 
be compared for the two years. The continuity of 
service, by committees, is shown by Table VII. In no 
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ease did the members of a 1943 interim committee 
compose a majority of the comparable 1946 committee. 

Table VIII affords a summary of service by interim 
committee members on corresponding standing com- 
mittees in 1945. In every case a majority of such 
members appeared on the related standing committee, 

TABLE VIII 

Members op 1945 Interim Committees on Standing 
Committees 


Number of Interim Number of Interim 

Committee Members Committee Members 

on Corresponding not on Corresponding 

Standing Committees Standing Committees 


Kepresent- 

Committee atives 

Senators Total 

Represent- 

atives 

Senators 

Total 

Agriculture and 
Industries 7 

3 

10 

4 

1 

5 

Appropriations 
and Finance 7 

4 

11 

4 

0 

4 

Constitution and 
Legislative 
Procedure 10 

3 

18 

1 

1 

2 

Highway and 

Aviation De- 
velopment 
and Trans- 
portation — — 10 

3 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Social Welfare 
and Develop- 
ment - — . 6 

2 

8 

5 

2 

7 

State, County, 
and Municipal 
Government- 7 

3 

10 

4 

1 

■■■ 5',' ' 




— 



Total 47 

18 

65 

19 

6 

25 


while in the case of two committees almost every mem- 
ber served on the corresponding standing committee. 
No standing committee drew all of its members from 
the related interim committee, however, as did both 
the Finance and Taxation and the Judiciary Commit- 
tees in 1943. Over all, about 72 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the interim committees of 1945 served on the 
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corresponding standing committees, as compared with 

about 69 per cent in 1943. The interim committees 
thus exerted a strong influence on the standing com- 
mittees, in point of membership, in both 1948 and 
1945. 

In three instances there seems to have been an effort 
to maintain continuity through the chairmen and vice- 
chairmen. Thus the Chairman of the interim Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was also Chairman of the 
Senate’s standing Committee on Agriculture. The 1945 
Chairman of the interim Committee on Appropriations 
and Finance was the 1943 Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the Vice-Chair- 
man was the Chairman of the Senate’s standing Com- 
mittee on Finance and Taxation. The Chairman of 
the interim Committee on Welfare and Development 
was the Chairman of the Senate’s standing Committee 
on Public Welfare and Correctional Institutions, while 
the Vice-Chairman served as Chairman of the same 
standing committee in the House. The lai'ge number 
of standing committees on which members of the 
Legislature serve made it impossible to maintain con- 
tact in every case between standing committee and 
interim committee whether through duplication of 
membership or through duplication of chairmanships. 

Organization and Procedure. In three ways the 1945 
interim committees differed in organization from 
those of 1943. First, the committees were not permit- 
ted to select their own chairmen and vice-chairmen, 
which were selected for them by the appointing of- 
ficers. Second, the place and time of their meetings 
were specifically fixed: they were to meet in the State 
Capitol between the first Tuesday in January 1945 
and the last Friday in March 1946. 

The third difference is the most important because 
it marked a new development in the use of the interim 
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committee as a device for increasing the knowledge of 
the Legislature concerning prospective legislation. The 
joint resolution creating the committees provided that 
for the last seven days of their meetings, they were 
to meet as a Committee of the Whole to hear explana- 
tions of reports of the several committees. It further 
provided that all other members of the Legislature 
were to be invited to sit with the committees during 
these seven days. All members of the Legislature at- 
tending were to be paid as members of the committees 
were paid and were to receive the same mileage. It 
was hoped that in this way all members of the Legis- 
lature would profit from the discussions of the work 
of the interim committees. 

In order to make the work of the committees still 
more effective, the Governor made available to them 
the services of his own research staff. Housed on the 
third floor of the Capitol, in close proximity to the 
rooms in which most of the interim committees held 
their meetings, this staff was readily available for 
use whenever a need arose for its services. It is esti- 
mated that its members drafted approximately 200 
bills requested by interim committees or by individual 
members of those committees. In addition they pre- 
pared memoranda on many subjects with which the 
interim committees concerned themselves. 

As to procedure, the Committee of the Whole was 
the only important new device. Although the resolu- 
tion permitted separate meetings of the House and 
Senate members the two groups met in joint session. 
Mimeographed copies of reports were placed in the 
hands of all members present.*^ Each committee was 
assigned one session in which to present its report. 
In general this time allotment was observed. Occa- 

II These reports were later printed as Legislative Document 
No. 1 of the regular session of 1945. 
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sionally a committee asked for and received some 
additional time. Presentation of the report was the 
responsibility of the committee chairman. Some of the 
reports were presented entirely by the chairman; 
others were divided up among the members of the com- 
mittee and all members participated in the presenta- 
tion. Occasionally representatives of administrative 
agencies were called upon to give information in con- 
nection with committee reports. Having presented its 
report, the committee was subject to questioning by 
legislators present. No other action was taken on the 
reports: there were no votes taken and no formal 
expressions of opinion recorded. 

Costs. Table IX presents a summary of the costs 
of the 1945 interim committees. According to the 


TABLE IX 

Costs of 1945 Interim Committees 


Committee 

Per Diem 

Mileage 

Clerk Hire 

Total 

Agriculture and 
Industries — .. 

Appropriations 

? 4,110.00 

$ 395.80 

$ 272.00 

$ 4,777.80 

and Finance 

Constitution and 
Legislative 

- 3,890.00 

301.20 

300,00 

4,491.20 

Procedure — 

Highway and Avi- 
ation Develop- 
ment and Trans- 

4,800.00 

341.40 

480.00 

5,621.40 

portation — - 

Social Welfare and 

- 4,500.00 

420.00 

480.00 

5,400.00 

Development - 

State, County, and 
and Municipal 

- 4,460.00 

330.80 

448.00 

5,238.80 

Government 

Ex Officio Member 

.. 4,500.00 
290.00 

418.20 

14.80 

480.00 

5,398.20 

304.80 

Total 

426,560.00 

$2,222i0 

?2, 460.00 

$31,232.20 


table the most expensive committee was that on Con- 
stitution and Legislative Procedure, which required 
$5,621.40, while the least expensive was the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and Finance, which spent less 
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than $4,500.00. The total cost of the six 1945 commit- 
tees, as shown by the table, was $31,232.20, as against 
$31,642.80 for the eight committees of 1943. 

While Table IX introduces the subject of committee 
costs for 1945, it does not tell the whole story. To do 
that it would be necessary to estimate what percentage 
of the costs of such establishments as the Governor’s 
research staff, the offices of the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate, and the State execu- 
tive departments, to mention only a few, should be 
charged to the interim committees. The actual cost 
figured on such a basis would certainly be much larger 
than the total shown here. 

The provision for payment of members of the 1945 
interim committees was much more carefully drawn 
than in any of the earlier resolutions creating recess 
or interim committees. It read: “No committee mem- 
ber shall receive pay for any day on which he does 
not attend the meeting or meetings of his Committee ; 
but shall be paid only for the days on which he attends 
committee meetings, whether separate, individual 
Interim Committees or as a Committee of the Whole, 
... The Chairman of each of said Committees shall 
certify to the Comptroller what is due each member 
or clerk, who must draw his warrant therefor on the 
State Treasurer.”^^ This careful wording was not 
accidental. It was intended to strike at one of the 
major difficulties with which past recess and interim 
committees had contended — ^the failure of committee 
members to attend meetings. By long tradition, it had 
been the custom to pay all members for every day a 
committee met, whether all were present or not. The 
result was that committees found themselves meeting 
frequently without a full attendance and sometimes 
without a quorum. 

12 General Acts 19^3^ No. 458, p. 418. 
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The purpose of the provision of the joint resolution 
quoted above, therefore, was to encourage attendance 
at committee meetings by providing payment only for 
the days members were actually present. This purpose 
was not achieved, for absences from committee meet- 
ings continued to be common. In some committees on 
some days it was impossible to transact business 
because no quorum was present. Yet, when the payroll 
records are examined, it is found that only one com- 
mittee— that on Appropriations and Finance — appears 
to have complied with the provision for payment only 
for days of actual attendance. On this committee one 
member received payment for 16 days attendance, four 
were paid for 29 days, and the remainder were paid 
for varying numbers of days between. Each member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Industries was 
paid for 27 days except the two members who were 
drafting a bill for regulation of oil production in the 
State, who were paid for 30 days. One member of the 
Committee on Social Welfare and Development was 
paid for only 26 days. The members of all other com- 
mittees were paid for 30 days’ attendance — -the maxi- 
mum amount which they could receive under the 
resolution. 

The responsibility for this situation rests upon the 
chairmen of the various committees. It was their duty, 
under the resolution creating the committees, to cer- 
tify to the Comptroller the amount due each member 
for attendance. This certification was a mandate upon 
the Comptroller to draw a warrant for pasnment. 
Obviously some chairmen either failed to keep attend- 
ance records, or they did not check their records 
before certifying the amount due members. It is even 
possible that some of them never read the resolution 
and merely followed earlier practice without being 
aware of the procedure required by it. The seriousness 
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of this matter is not measured solely by the waste of 
State funds involved, but also by the fact that such 
procedure encourages absence from interim committee 
meetings thus defeating the major purpose of the 
committee. 

The records show that 39 members of the Legisla- 
ture who were not members of the interim commit- 
tees attended the meetings of the Committee of the 
Whole for all or part of the time. Thirty-five attended 
for the entire seven days. The total salary paid to 
these members was $2,580.00. Mileage paid them 
amounted to $856.80. Doorkeepers and other officials 
were paid $200.00. This makes a cost additional to that 
listed in Table IX of $3,636.80. The total cost of the" 
1945 interim committees, therefore, was $34,868.00. 

Results. The reports of the interim committees of 
1945 were much more specific and definite than were 
those of 1943. The recommendations were clear-cut 
and there were many more of them. Instances in which 
committees reported no recommendations were very 
few. Recommendations for legislation or recommenda- 
tions that no changes be made in existing laws were 
the usual practices. A check of the printed committee 
reports shows 157 definite and positive recommenda- 
tions, as compared with the 86 recommendations of 
the 1943 committees. While the reports of some com- 
mittees are better organized than others, all of them 
show better mastery of subject matter and greater 
readiness to analyse material and examine underlying 
principles than in 1943. For example, the analysis of 
State finances and the interpretation of financial needs 
by the Committee on Appropriations and Finance is 
much more exhaustive than was the report of the 1943 
Committee on Finance and Taxation. The estimates 
of revenue and recommendations for appropriations 
are explicit and detailed. On the whole, an examination 
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of the 1945 reports leaves, one with the impression 
that these committees handled their affairs with more 
assurance and worked more effectively than the 
interim committees of 1943. 

Of ' the 157 positive committee recommendations 
which were definite enough to make it possible to 
trace legislative action upon them, 104 (66.2 per cent) 
were acted upon favorably by the Legislature, and 53 
(33.8 per cent) were either rejected or not acted upon 
at all. Table X summarizes the handling of interim 
committee recommendations by the 1945 Legislature. 
Action on these measures by the Governor is, of 
course, a different subject. It is not dealt with here. 

TABLE X 

Legislative Action on Interim Committee 
Recommenbations, 1945 

Number of Bills Number of Bills Per Cent En- 


Committee Recommended Enacted into Law acted into Law 


Agriculture and 

Industries 23 19 82.6 

Appropriations and 

Finance 12 10 83.3 

Constitution and 
Legislative 

Procedure — - 44 24 54.5 

Highway and Avia- 
tion Development 
and Transporta- 
tion - 15 11 73.3 

Social Welfare and 

Development 29 19 65,5 

State, County and 
Municipal 

Government 34 21 6L8 

Total 157 104 66.2 


A comparison of the data in this table with the data 
of Table VI shows: 

1. That the number of recommendations made by 
the 1945 interim committees was almost double the 
number made in 1943. 
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2. That the percentage of recommendations of the 

1945 committees enacted into law was slightly less 
than the percentage enacted into law in 1943. The 

1946 record of accomplishment, in terms of bills 
passed, is gratifying in view of the large number of 
committee recommendations which dealt with contro- 
versial subjects. 

There is at least one significant fact which the table 
does not reveal. A study of the recommendations ac- 
cepted and those rejected by the Legislature shows 
that that body tended to be more conservative than 
its committees. The recommendations which repre- 
sented liberal thinking in social and economic fields 
were, by and large, those which were rejected. 

CONCLUSION 

The interim committees, according to nearly every- 
body concerned with them, have two major objectives : 
first, to make possible legislative planning; second, to 
inform the legislators concerning matters which will 
come before them in the forthcoming legislative ses- 
sion. It cannot be said that the interim committees 
of past years have failed entirely to realize these aims, 
but it is undoubtedly possible to set them up and 
organize them in such a way as to make them much 
more useful than they have been to date. At least five 
modifications in interim committee practice would 
seem to be justified in the light of this study. Any one 
of these changes would make the committees more 
effective than they have been. In the aggregate they 
would modify legislative procedure to such an extent 
that Alabama might have the services of one of 
the most efficient legislatures in the United States. 
An examination of the five suggested modifications 
follows. 

1. Each interim committee shotM be composed of 
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members of the corresponding standing committees 
in both houses. If interim and standing committees 
were identical in membership, the work of the interim 
committees would carry over directly into the work of 
the standing committees in the regular session. This 
would ensure serious consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the interim committees. It would also result 
in two major changes in past interim committee organ- 
ization, both of which would appear to be sound. 

a. There would be more interim committees. This 
would seem to be desirable. It is doubtful whether the 
reduction in the number of interim committees from 
1943 to 1945 was sound, for the fields of study defined 
for the 1945 committees were so broad that it was 
impossible to organize their work in a satisfactory 
manner. There should be an interim committee for 
every major field of legislative activity. If the Legis- 
lature should see fit to reorganize its standing com- 
mittees on a functional basis, with identical commit- 
tees in each house, the problem of the composition of 
the interim committees would be much simplified ; for 
each such body then would be a joint committee com- 
posed of the members of the two comparable standing 
committees of the two houses. 

As the standing committees are now organized, 11 
interim committees would seem to be necessary to 
secure adequate planning of the legislative program. 
These would be, by title, the Committees on Judiciary, 
Finance, Transportation, Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion, Constitution and Elections, Education, Business 
and Labor, Public Welfare, Public Health, Local Gov- 
ernment, and State Administration. Not only would 
committees providing this subject coverage make pos- 
sible sound legislative planning: if in membership 
these committees were identical, as they should be, 
with corresponding standing committees, the handling 
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of bills drafted by them would be greatly facilitated. 
There is no apparent reason why the major portion 
of the legislative program should not be on the calen- 
dar on the second day of the legislative session if this 
plan were followed. 

b. There would be more members of the Legislature 
on interim committees. If one purpose of the interi m 
committees is to increase the information of members 
concerning the legislative program, the logical extreme 
would be a situation in which all members of the Leg- 
islature would serve on interim committees. Certainly 
every member who desires to serve should be given 
the opportunity to do so. There would seem to be little 
justification for the method, pursued in the current 
quadrennium, of placing approximately half of the 
members of the Legislature on the interim committees 
preceding the first session and the other half on those 
preceding the second session. The choices which ap- 
pointing officials are forced to make lead to disap- 
pointment, jealousy, and antagonism. Human nature 
being what it is, the temptation to a member is very 
great to sabotage a program which he had no part in 
making. 

With the present organization of standing commit- 
tees in the Legislature, the ideal assignment to interim 
committees (every member assigned to the committee 
which is related to the work of the standing com- 
mittee of which he is a member) can be only approxi- 
mated. Members serving as they do now on from three 
to seven standing committees could not hope to do 
effective work on the several interim committees re- 
lated to all of those standing committees. No member 
of the Legislature should serve on more than one 
interim committee. 

2. The work of the committees should be coordi- 
nated. There was little apparent effort either in 1943 
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or in 1946 to coordinate the work of the interim com- 
mittees. Such coordination as existed was provided by 
the Governor, who, in consultation with department 
heads, prepared agenda for committee consideration. 
Throughout the sessions of the committees, the Gover- 
nor was in frequent conference with committee chair- 
men. There was also a certain amount of coordination 
resulting from the incidental (or accidental) contacts 
of committee members, and there were a few joint 
committee meetings. Yet the machinery for coordina- 
tion was in existence. The chairmen of committees met 
occasionally to decide on the mechanics of committee 
work. The per diem pay of clerks was fixed by this 
group, and some of the details of the meeting of the 
Committee of the Whole were decided by it. This group 
might easily become a steering committee which would 
regularize and bring order into the work of the interim 
committees. The desired end might also be approached 
if the rules committees of the two houses would serve 
jointly as a coordinating committee for the interim 
committees. This would serve to tie the interim com- 
mittees more closely to the standing committee organ- 
ization of the two houses. Still another method of 
securing coordination would be through more general 
use of the Legislative Council created by the Legisla- 
ture in 1946. 

3. The meetings of interim committees should be 
better scheduled. No real attempt appears to have 
been made to schedule the meetings of interim com- 
mittees so as to secure the most profitable use of the 
time spent. In 1943 and again in 1946, payment of 
committee members was permitted for 30 days only 
and mileage was allowed for only one round trip to 
the Capitol. The joint resolution creating the interim 
committees of 1946 provided that the meetings were 
to be held between the first Tuesday in January 1946, 
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and the last Friday in March 1945. Thus all meetings 
were crowded into the three months preceding the 
opening of the regular session. For interim committees 
preceding the first session of a Legislature this crowd- 
ing appears unavoidable unless a special session is held 
to create interim committees soon after the November 
election, as was done in 1942. For the second session 
of the Legislature it would be possible to spread the 
meetings of the committees over a longer time. 

Some informed observers have pointed out that the 
scheduling of the meetings of the committee dealing 
with State finances (by whatever name it is called) 
is particularly unfortunate. This committee deals with 
two problems — ^finding money for the State and appor- 
tioning that money for expenditure as wisely and 
fairly as possible. At present the finance committee 
attempts to perform these functions simultaneously. 
Thus when the other interim committees have com- 
pleted their meetings and are ready to present their 
proposed programs, the finance committee has already 
completed its financial planning. It would seem to 
be sounder procedure to have the finance committee 
schedule two meeting periods. During the first it 
could survey State finances, estimate probable revenue, 
and consider tax measures. Ijater, when the other 
interim committees have completed their work, the 
finance committee could meet again and consider ap- 
propriations. Under such a system it would seem that 
the financial planning of the State could be more 
effectively handled than it is at present. 

Certainly something should be done to stop the prac- 
tice of paying members for sessions which they do not 
attend. The continued absence of members defeats one 
of the major purposes for which interim committees 
were created. Furthermore, no defense can be made of 
a system which pays a conscientious legislator who 
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attends to his duties 10 dollars per day, and rewards 
an absent legislator by paying him the same amount 
for failure to attend. Some members of the 1943 and 
1945 interim committees were paid as much as $60 
for each day of actual attendance at interim committee 
meetings. Some method should be devised to insure 
accurate attendance records and to limit payment of 
per diem allowances to those in actual attendance. 

4. The Committee of the Whole either should he 
made to serve a more useful ‘purpose or should he 
abolished. It is doubtful whether this committee, which 
was used only in 1945, justified the time and money 
expended on it. Presentation of the reports of the 
interim committees did not seem to arouse much inter- 
est or discussion. This was due in part no doubt to the 
fact that in some cases presentation was poor. The 
committees had evidently given little thought to the 
problem of presenting their material in such a way as 
to command attention. A change in procedure, to pro- 
vide for printing and distributing to the members of 
the Legislature all bills drafted by the interim com- 
mittees, might help at this point. One 1945 committee 
(that on Constitution and Legislative Procedure) did 
distribute some of the bills it drafted to legislators. 
There was general agreement that this was helpful. 
Several members of the Legislature have pointed out 
the advantage of having a file of printed bills avail- 
able for consultation in the interval between the ad- 
journment of the interim committees and the meeting 
of the legislative session. Some of them feel that print- 
ing bills at this time would be more helpful than hav- 
ing them printed during the session. 

5. The committees’ research a'nd clerical staffs 
should he greatl'y strengthemd. As the demands upon 
the Legislature for more specialized and more tech- 
nical legislation increases, the need for research as- 
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sistance to the Legislature becomes more evident. If 
legislative planning devolves upon the interim com- 
mittees, their need for research help will increase. This 
need was met in part in 1945 when the Governor made 
his research staff available to the interim commit- 
tees. Without doubt the Legislative Reference Service 
created by the Legislature of 1945 will be of even 
greater use to the committees of the future. 

It would seem, however, that interim committees 
might do something to secure more efficient help for 
themselves by exercising some care in selecting their 
clerks. In 1943 and again in 1945 the resolution creat- 
ing the committees provided that each chairman was 
to select the clerk for his committee. Too often the 
place was a sinecure. With a little thought and effort 
chairmen could secure competent, trained persons who 
could give really efficient assistance to the committees. 
Departments might supply such assistants in some 
instances; the Legislative Reference Service might 
supply them in others. In any case each interim com- 
mittee should consider the advantage of trained, ex- 
pert assistance over simple stenographic help. 

It appears that interim committees have become an 
integral part of legislative machinery in Alabama, 
where they have found wider use than in any other 
state. Already they have operated to modify the legis- 
lative process here in certain important regards. Their 
potential role, however, is much more significant than 
that played so far, particularly in respect of legislative 
planning. Interim committees, in one guise or another, 
have had a long and on the whole fruitful history in 
Alabama. A few relatively minor modifications Jn^^ 
organization and procedure would equip th^^^r '" 
mittees to serve a useful purpose in the /process , o 

translating the will of the people into la^ - , ■ • t y ' 


